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by afew bamboos, a frequent source of fire. Substantial oulti- 
vators alone can afford tiled houses, which have never been 80 
common as elsewhere, owing to the liability of the country to 
inundation ; in fact, before the constraction of embankments a 
tiled roof was a useless luxury for people who had to be ready 
to ehift their huts at vory short notice. The labourer’s house 
is a still more primitive hut, the walls being only common 
thatching grass and the roof a thin covoring of the same material 
supported by a bamboo or two. The houses of the well-to-do 
generally consist of four buildings facing one another with 
a court-yard in the centre In ono of these membera of the 
family sleep; a second is used as a store-room for rico, ete.; a 
third serves as a cook-house; and the fourth is given up to the 
cows and live-stock. The furnitu-a is generally meagre A 
few rough beds made of coarse string with a bamboo or wooden 
frame-work, some brass utensils for eating and washing purposes, 
some earthen cooking vessels and receptacles for water, a chest or 
two, and a ciroular receptacle (Ao Av), with a mud cover and mud 
sides, for keeping grain, are all that is usually found. 

The poorest classes wear nu'thi.g more than a fangota, te, a Drow 

“narrow strip of cloth fastened to a cord round the waist, but the 
cultivator wears a /ho/i and a piece of cloth eamchhda) worn over 
the shoulder or on the hoad with ons end hanging down ; # corner 
of this cloth is often knotted and used [ike a purse for keeping 
spare cash, receipts, eto. The man who habitually wears @ pegrt 
belongs to a higher grade, and the average tenant woars a hoad- 
dress on special oceusions only. As wo get higher up the scale, 
we find a mirsdi or coat added to dhofi and pagri. A Muham- 
madan, however, wears a chapkan, t.r,, a long coat coming down 
to the knees, a small cap or payr?, and trousers (pdtjdind), which 
are sometimes long loose drawers and sometimes tight-fitting 
pantaloons. Women of the cultivating class generally wear 9 
sdri, a long piece of cloth thrown over the head and wound round 
the body, and women of the poorer classes a coarse cotton sheet 
called putii; the women-folk of the prosperous tenants aleo wear 
a ghala or bodice. 

Rice, which is the staple food of the people in Bengal, is not Food. 
the staple food of the poor in this district, but rather that of the 
well-to-do. The majority live on maize, other cereals, such as 
barley, and various pulses. For the most part they eat these 

din the form of sativ,ie., flour prepared from one or 
‘other of the various grains and pulses, the meal being accompanied 
by vegetables, salt and few simple condimenfs. Fish are much 
relished and can be got chesply in the rains, 
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Language. The vernscular current all over the district is the dialect of 
Bihari Hindi called Bhojpuri after the pargana of Bhojpur in 
Shalfibad. Several varicties of this dialect are found. - The form 
prevalent in the tract bordering on the Ganges is classified by 
Dr. Grierson as Standard Bhojpuri, but it has been modified by 
the dialects spoken in the adjoining districts. The language of 
Muzaffarpur, which lics to the east of Saran, across the river 
Gandak, is Wostern Maithili, which is lurgely infected with 
Bhojpuri, and is in fact, a border form of speach between the two 
dialects, Again, the language of l’atna, opposite the south-east 
commer of Saran, is Magahi. Jlenco, a8 might be expected, 
the language of the east of Saran is tinged with Maithili 
peculiarities, and that of the south-east with Magahi ones. In 
the centre and north the form of speech is what Dr. Grierson 
describes as Northern Standard Bhojpun, tc., the speech of the 


immediately opposite Shahabid. This dialect exhibits some looal 
peculiarities, tdfe being used for “he is” instead of ae an in 
Shahibid, while in the past tense of the verb, u is sab 
stituted for the / which is usually typical of Bihari, ¢.g., dedhue, 
he saw. 

Urdii is spoken by the better class of Muhammadans, who pride 
themselves on spesking the language of fallen greatness; while 
Kayassths aud middle class Musalmins use the Awadhi dialect 
of Eastern Hindi, ie, literally the language of Oudh. This 
dialect is also used aga sort of Janguage of politenoss, especially 
when Europeans are addreesad, by the rustica, who have picked it 
up from thoir Musalmin triends and imagine it to be the Hindu- 
etdniof polite suciety. The Devanigari aud the Kaithi characters 
are both used in writing Awadhi; and the L'ersian character 

P ie also occasionally used hy the educated classes. 

Character “ Bhojpuri,” says Doctur Grierson, “is the practical language 

of the = of an energetic race, which is ever ready to accommodate itself 
to circumstances, and which has made ite influence felt all over 
India, The Bengali and the Bhojpuri are two of the great 
civilisers of Hindéstin, the former with his pen and the latter 
with his cudgel .... The Bhojpuri-speaking country is inhabited 
by « people curiously different from the others who speak Bihari 
diglecta. They form the fighting nation of Hindustin. An glect 
and active nationality, with few scruples, and considerable abili- 
ties, dearly loving a fight for fighting’s sake, they have epmeed all 
over Aryan India, each man ready to carve his fortune out of aay 
‘egportunity which may present itself to him. ‘They fumish o rich 
mine of recruitment to the Hindustént army, and, on the other 
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hand, they took s prominent part in the mutiny of 1857. Aa fond 
as an Irishman is of a stick, the long-boned, stalwart Bhojpart, 
with his staff in hand, isa familiar object stnding over field’ far 
from his home. Thousands of them have emigrated to British 
Colonies and have returned rich men; overy year still larger num- 
bers wander over Northorn Bengal and seek employment, either 
honestly, as pd/ki-bearers, or otherwise, as daco:ts. Every 
Bengal semindar keeps a posse of these men, euphomistically 
termed darwdns, to keop his tenants in order. Caloutta, where 
they are employed, and feared. by the lesa heroio natives of 
Bengal, is fu'l of them "%~ 

Those remarks apply mith sporial force to tho men of Saran. 

Altogether 2,124,641 persons or 832 per cent. of the Rau. 
population are Hindus, and practically all the rest are Muham- 97°** 
madans, who aggrega’e 284,5f1 or 11°8 per cent ; only 314 
persons were returned as (Christians, and 13 persons as members 
of other rehgions, at the census of 1901. There has been 
practically no change in the proportion which the Hindus and 
Muhammadans bear to the total population simee the first 
census; nor was this to be exper ed in a district so conservative 
as Saran, so simply agrieulmal, and so remote from the influ- 
enres which bring about a svcinl or religions revolution, In 
1872, the Hindus composed 8820 per cent of the population, 
in 1881 they were 48 26 per cont, and in 1891 they wore very 
nearly the same, viz, 88 1X per cont The Mahammadans in the 
same three years accounted for 11:79, 1174 and 11°81 per cent. 
respectively. 

In spite of the generally conservative nature of the people, 
there are ocvasionally outbursts of rligious excitoment. As 
an instance of this in recent years, may bo mentioned three nove- 
ments which took place in 1893-95, viz, the anti-kine-killing 
agitation, the ploughmen’s begging movement and the tree 
daubing mystery. e 

The first movement appears to have been due to the Anti-kine 
activity of the Gorakshini Sabhas or associations for the protection SiG 
of cattle. Those societies, the legitimate object of which is the 
care of diseased, aged, and otherwise useless cattle, started 
a crusade against the killing of kine, sent out emissaries to 
preach their doctrines, and collected subsoriptions to further 
their objects. In April 1893 several religious mendicants entered 
Saran from the west and preached the well-known doctrines of 
the Goraksbini society to which they belonged. Not only were 
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largely attended meetings held in the bigger market towns, but 
in many a little village community officers were appointed and 
resolations carried on lines similar to those adopted at the 
larger meetings Everywhere subscriptions for the preservation 
of the cow were collected, al’ classes of limdus contributing 
nooording to their means. The cultivator who found his 
neighbour's cattle trespassing in his fild no longer drove them 
to the pound, but took them { the village penchdyat, who 
in their turn levied a fine upon the owner Collecting boxes 
were placed in liquor shops and other places of general resort, 
all fur the benefit of the general fund So universal was the 
subscription thet in many instances Musalmins and Chaméars 
were foreed against ther own iterest to contmbute to the 
general fund The cacitement was increase] by the news of 
the Baknd riots in the nelghbourmg distracts of Ballia and 
Gorekhpur Ae the time of Muharram of 1803 approached, there 
prevailed among Muhammadans « tecling of unrest and alarm, 
aggravated ins me instances by the tuunf4 and threats of hostile 
Hindus: bat the festival passed off poacctally 

In the meantime, however, meret letters were handed from 
village to village puiportms to come from the pandits of Benares. 
Acting oa the instructions contamed in these pafras, the Hindus 
proceeded to persecute the Muhammudans They refused to 
allow them t> draw water at the village wells, where, from 
time immemorial, they and thei fathers bad peacefully done so 
side by side with the Hindus: the pots im which the village 
Kandu had parched the corn both of Muhammadans and Hindus 
elke wery now ordered to be broken New and unpolluted pots 
were prepared for the stronger sect, while individual Musalmans 
were put to the somewhat new expcnence of parching their own 
corn, The butcher dnving his cattle along the road became 
an objat of suspicion aud was challenged accordingly. Such an 
interference with village customs naturally caused considerable 
tension of feeling throughout the locality; and the sgitation 
thus set on fit culminated in a serious riot at Basentpur. 
A drove of cattle intended for the Dinapore Commissariat was 
stopped on the 3lst August by a riotous mob of Hindus at 
a place called Bala on the high road between Champaran 
and Chapri. The officer in charge of the Basantpur thana 
brought the cattle to the thina, where they were placed for 
safety inside the thina compound in charge of an armed guard 
despatched from Chapré. Incited, however, by the preaching 
of a wandering propagandist, a large mob of Hindus collected 
from different villages for miles round, armed with dative, and 
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after an unsuccessful parley with the police, with a view to 
purchasing the cattle, made a determined assault on the thina 
in an attempt to reacue them forcibly. The police, however, stood 
their ground well, and after discharging blank cartridge with no 
effect, fired a round of buck-shot, which wounded several of the 
aseailants, two of them mortally, and caused the mob to disperse. 
No other riot of such a serivus nature took place, and though 
there were some petty ebullitions, the excitement gradually died 
down. 

Tho ploughmen’s begging movement, or, as it should more Piough- 

properly be called, the Mabideo paa, was a curious exhibition ™'s 
of religious feeling which oveurred soon afterwards. All plough- Pine il 
men, the etory goes, wire obliged to give their cattle three days’ ment 
rest and go round tho neighbouring villages carrying the plongh 
and begging. With the proceeds threo wheaten cakys were 
prepared—onv for the ploughman himself, one for his oattle, 
while the third had to be buried under their stalls. This penanoo 
was performed hy the people in consequence of a rumour that 
it had been imposed by the god Mahideo to oxpiate the sin 
committed hy the agricultural community in overworking their 
cattle. One evening if is sul asa poor ryot was ploughing his 
field, & man appeared before him and asked why he was working 
his cattle so late. He replied that his poverty compelled him 
to do so, and thereupon Mahadeo—for it was he—waved his hand, 
and the cattie vanished. The poasant then begged that he would 
bring them back, and Mahadeo promised that the cattle would 
return, if he performed tho penance above described. For some 
time the people continued tv carry out, with scrupulous care, the 
orders which they supposed had beon - given them by the god. 
The elaborate nature of the penance gives reason, however, to 
suppose that it had beon carofully thought out ; and its inoep- 
tion and eproad among the villagers have beon attributed to the 
efforts of those interested in the Gorakshint, agitation to keep 
the movement afloat. 

Tree-daubing was another widespread movement, the mean- Tree 
ing of which afforded many grounds for speculation, By the daubing 
most reliable reports it commenced about the latter end of ™7*% 
February 1894 in the north-east corner of Bibar in the neighbour- 
hood of the Janakpur shrine, which lies across the border in 
Nepal. The movement consisted in marking trees with daube of 
mud, in which were stuck hairs of different anintals. It slowly 

through the Gangetio districts eastwards into BhAgalpur and 
Puamea, and westward through many of the districts of the United 
Proviness. Asan explanation of the movement, it was suggested 
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at the time that the sign waa intended as an advertisement 
of the shrine of Janakpur; and this view was accepted officially. 
Others, however, beld that the marks originated merely with 
cattle rubbing themselves against trees. Others again pointed 
out that it was suspicious that it should follow the Gorokshini 
agitation, which was hostile to the administration, and that 
it was intended to promute some movement antagonistic to 
British rule 

Mubam- Muhammadans are fairly evonly distributed over the whole 

medane. district. They are most numerousin the Siwan thaina, where 
they aggregate 65,368 persons, or 1 Muhammadan to every 4 
Hindus ; and the proportion is least in Sonpur thina, which is 
almost purely Hlindu, their being only 6,005 Musalmins to 
94,354 Hindus. With the exception of a few families of good 
origin but decayed fortunes, the Muhammadans of Séran are 
engaged in culuvauon, but many of them also weave cloth 
and stamp it Jolahas, numbering 97,222 persons, are most 
numerous, and ara followed by Sheikhs, who number 62,548. 
Tho majorty of them are probably the descendants of local 
converts to Islim, and the same is believed to be the case with 
many of those who now rank ss Pathans (18,500), who resemble 
Rajputs in phyaque There are only 6,000 Saiyids, probably the 
descendants of foragn immigrants, and there are also a few 
Mughals, found chiofly during the cold weather in the towns 
of Chapraé and Siwan, where they acll fruit and woollen 
clothes imported from up-country and Afghanistan. There are no 
particular socts calling for special mention, with the exception of 
the Wahabis, but the Iatter are few in number, and it is reported 
that the Wanabi reformers have hitherto achieved but Httle 
miccess. 

ee The majority of Christians are Europeans employed as Govern- 
ment officials or ongaged in the indigo industry, and the number 
of native Christiang, according to the ceneus of 1901, is only 78. 
Tho oldest Christian Mission in Saranis the German Evange- 
liosl Lutheran Mission, which has been established at Chapr& 
since 1840, but has made little progress. There is a Roman 
Catholic Mission et Chapra, which is one of the stations of the 
Prefecture Apostolio of Bettiah and Nepal in charge of the 
Capuchin Fathers of the Tyrolese Province; there are also ont 
stations at Sonpur and Siwin. A Protestant Mission, called the 
“Regions Beyond Mission,” has recently been started at Siwtst, 
where it has opened s day school, in which both the vernseular 
sad English are taught to boys too poor to ettend the High 
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The marginal table shows the different Hindu castes with Parrczan 
Ahir .. 280,505 8 strength of over 25,000. It will “A*™™™ 


Réyput 858,088 
a. = ie be observed that the Aryan castes are 


Koiri —..,-:148.616 Strongly represented, possibly because 
Chamir 120,830 Saran lay on their line of march eastward, 
fe, = jogea, «Brahmans, Rajputs, Babhans, Kayasths 
Kandu .. 92402 and Ahirs acoounting for more than one- 
ak 7 pe third of the entire population. Among 
Teli .. 70,743 other castes those excellent husbandmen, 
Kineth ° aaisig the Koirie and Kurmie, aro specially 
Lohir .» 47.435 numerous, and tho common Bib&r fano- 
pajism 3558) tional castes are well reprosented. The 


Kaumhir =... 30.474 following is a briof description of the 

aitths s+ 26.753 aston namboring over 50,000, and also 
of the Atiths and Dome, who are unusually prominent in 
Saran. 

Ahirs, also known as Goiilis, rank firet in point of numerical Ahir 
strength. They are found all over the district, but are most nume 
erous along the banks of the Gogra and Gandak, because the 
banks of these rivers afferd good grazing for their herds of 
cattle. Their principal occupat.ons are cattle breeding and oulti- 
vation; the women, who are very hard-working, add to the family 
earnings by making and selling cow-dung cakes, milk, ghi and 
card. They are divided mto four subonates, viz., Majraut, 
Kishnaut, Goria and Kanaujiaé. Of theac the Kishnaut subcaste 
claims precedence on the ground that Krishna was born in their 
clan, Widow marriages obtain among all the four subcastes, 
and they are all proverbial for marrying their children in 
infancy. The Majraut, Kishnaut and Kanaujia subcastes are 
said to include a number of thieves, but the Gorids, who are 
famous dealers in git, escape this reproach. 

Rajputs are scattered all over the district, but are most Rajputs 
numerous in the Mashrak, Chapré and Dayauli thinas, where 
whole villages of Rajputs may be found. Their means of living 
is, for the most part, cultivation, the majority being oocupancy 
ryots, while a few are tenure-holders and zamindars. Sepoya, 
peons and constables are recruited from their ranks, and eome 
of them have taken to horse breeding and dealing. There isa 
noticeable disparity in the numbers of the two sexes, due to the 
emigration of male adults in search of employment in the army 
and police in ether parts of India. The only big Rajput samindar 
‘im the district is eaid to be the Babu of Amnaur. 

& The number of Drthmans in Saran rose from 158,109 in Brthog 
4872 to 178,362 in 1881, fell to 164,675 in 1891, and rose. again 
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to 184,322 in 1901. Their hereditary ocoupatica is priesthood, bat 
a large number of them have taken to cultivation as a means of 
liveliheod. The divisions most strongly represented in Siran are 
Kanauji4 and Sakadwipi; the former, who are subdivided into 
Kanaujia proper and Saryupari or Sarwaria, are, it is said, 
considered degenerate in consequence of their having left their 
native place in Oudh and inigrated tu the banks of the Sarju 
or Gogr during the time of Rama. and alsy because they habi- 
tually accupt alms, They have, however, strict scruples regarding 
coromonial purity, especially in matters of food and drink, which 
have given rise to a popular proverb—Zin Kanauna, terah chulhd, 
ue., three Kanaujiis require thirteen fireplaces. 

The Koins are mdustrious, peaceful and contented cultivators, 
in great demand among zamin‘dlirs, who aro always glad to 
settle layds with them They are born market pardenors, and in 
addition to Uw staple crops grow potatoes, various vegetables, 
and poppy, the cultivation of poppy in this district is, in fact, 
mainly carried on by them. 

The Chamars work as tanners and labourers, and hold a very 
low position, as they are continually defiled by contact with dead 
bullocks, ot¢ , to the hides of which they have a recognized right. 
They are, not without reason, frequently suspoc'ed of poisoning 
cattle in order to obtain the hides, especially when they have to 
make good advances of money received from hide dealers. They 
supply the villagers with leather thongs for their whips and 
fastenings for their sloughs, 1epaimng the latter when necessary. 
They also act as village criers and as musicians at coremonies ; 
their women-folk are the village midwives Such is their 
reputation for stealing that the word “chamdri” is equivalent 
to “chort,” and 1s generally used by the villagers to mean theft. 
They are enabled to carry on dishonest practices with some 
impunity, for fear that their wives may refuse their servioes at 
child-birth. a 

Kurmis are an agricultural caste, mainly engaged in cultiva- 
tion, but many of the poorer members of the caste are labourers. 
Kurmis of the Jaiswar suboaste engage in menial service, both 
males and females entering domestic service; members of this 
subcaste are mostly found in the towns, or in villages where 
gamindars and other well-to-do persons have their residences. 

The B&bhans in this district are generally well-to-do, the 
majority being occupancy ryote; they also include a fair 

ion of landlords, and some serve as peons and 
The principal Babhan samindars in Séran are the MehArt 
of Hathwi and the Babus of Manjhi, Chainpur, Pazsi, 
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Khaira, Sanrhi and Bala) Tho Babhans in this district also call 
themselves zamindar Brihmans and Eksaria Brihmans, the latter 
mame being due to a local tradition that tho small village of 
Eknar was the residence of their ancestors. 

Kandus sre the grain parchers of the district, and are found Kiudus 
in almost every village, where they keep shops for selling rice, Gonre, 
pulse, salt, tobacco, etc. The wealther among them are aleo 
money-lenders The Gonrs are a caste allied to the Kandus, who 
have generally the same occupations ; they also fry and sell béuyd 
and saf/s, and sometimes serve as menial servants. According to 
the census of 1901, the Gonrs of Saran account for five-cighths 
of the total number of Gonrsin Bengal and Eastern Bongal. 

The traditional occupation of the Nuniis is tho manufacture of Nuulia 
saltpetre, but they are expert diggers and make the best labourers 
in the district. They migrato in Jargo numbers in spgarch of 
employment on roads, embankments, railway Imes, etc. The 
females assist tho males in carthwork and in making saltpetre, 
but, ae a rule, do not migrate. 

The Dosidhs aro a low casto, who work as cultivators and Dodidha 
practioally m: nopolize the dutws of road and villago watohmen, 
gorails and chauhidarn Tho e who cannot find such employmont, 
and have no land, work as general labourers, ploughmen, ete. 
They also breed jigs, and their women, who work as bard as 
men, cut grass for sale and work as field labourers. They have 
the reputation of bemg inveterate thieves, but if one of them 
is paid a sufficient amount to act as chausiddr, his confreres 
usually abstam from plundering the houses under lus charge. 
They sro, as a rule, of a low type, and appoar to have traces of 
an aboriginal descent. Tho main foatures of their worship are 
the sacrifice of pigs and libations of liquor, 

The Telis have a monopoly of making and selling oil, this Tele 
being the traditional occupation of the caste. A large propor- 
tion, however, are grain merchants, and many combine money- 
lending with their trade. A large proportion of the trade of the 
district is intheir hands, and a popular saying is “ Turk, Teli, 
tar, in tinow Bihar,” +¢., Bihar is made up of Muhammadana, 
Telis and toddy-palms. 

At the census of 1901, 50,042 Atiths were enumerated in SH 
Bengal and Eastern Bengal, and of these no less than 26,753 
were found in Saran. The following account of the Atiths is 
quoted from the Bengal Census Report of 1901. 

Atith means an “ unexpected guest” and was originally « 
general designation of all wandering Saiva ascetion, but it is 
now tuore specialized and is generally applied to the followers of 
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Sankaricharjya, who are more precisely known as Dasn&imi with 
referance to the ten subsects or Auris into which his followers 
wore ultimately divided. At the present time, the Atiths are 
divided into two main classes, Sannyfasi Atitha or ascetics and 
Gharbari Atitha or householders. Both classes are addreased as 
Babsji as a token of respect. They are often known to outsiders 
as Gosain. The following more detailed particulars regarding 
the two sections of Atiths are bosed mainly on information 
received from Siran, where they are most numerous. 

Sankarichirjya, who 1s regarded by his followers as an incar- 
nation of Siva, had four disciples, and these disciples established 
the ten orders of ascetics or Atiths enumerated in Mr. Risley’s 
article on Dasnimi. Sankarachiirjya’s mission was to extirpate 
Buddhism, and wherever & Buddhist monastery was found, a 
math of hia own followers was ostablished. These ascetica took a 
vor «f celibacy aud were supposed to devote themselves entirely 
to religious matters But large landed estates gradually became 
attachod {o the mathe, and the inmates, though they did not 
marry, formed haisons with women of different classes. Many 
of theso maths still survive, but, side by side with the anchorites 
or Sannyfai Atiths, corresponding groups of householders or 
Gharbir. Atiths have gradually came into existence. They 
attribute their origin to an intrigue between a Sannyasi Atath 
and « Babhan women, and it seems not unlikely that they are 
the descendants of the women attached to the muths, Or it may 
be that they are the descendants of followers of the sect who 
never took the vow of celibacy, or of backsliders who broke their 
vows aud settled down and marned. The fact that outsiders 
frequently address them ag Gosain seems, however, to indicate 
that their ancestors were spiritual guides, and the possession by 
many of them of grants of rent-free land poiuts im the same 
direction. 

They wear the sqme distinctive yellow turban and necklace as 
the Sannydsis, and retain the terms Giri, Puri, ets., which they 
oid after their own name. The fact thata man belongs to 
one or other of these classes or Aurie does not, however, ftimit 
the choice of a wife, and the only restriction in this respect is 
that a man may not marry in his father’s gotra, nor within the 
fourth or Sfth degree of relationship on the mother's side. The 
marriage ceremony is of the ordinary type, and the painting 
of the bride’s forehead with vermilion constitutes the binding 
element. Among the well-to-do, infant marriage is in vogue, 
bat the poorer classes marry ag adults, Widows are not allowed 
terharry-agein, and, outsiders are not admitted to the onste. 
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The Atiths are served by good Brahmans on catemonial oovasions, 
bat their Gurus or spiritual guides are taken from their own 
community, They are, in the main, worshippers of Siva, to whom 
flowers, eto, are offered, and goats are sometimos sacrificed. 
In Saran it is said that the godlmgs Bandi and Gorniya are also 
worshipped. The Gharbari Atiths sometimes burn their dead, 
but both they and the Sannyisis usually bury them in a sitting 
position with their hands clasped as in meditation. This burial 
is called sanddht, Sometimes the dead bodies are thrown into 
the Ganges supported by floats so as to maintain the sitting 
posture. They perform the usual sdddia, but those who are 
ascetics offer pina only to ther deceased spintual leaders. In 
Saran the Gharbiari Aitls are fairly prosperous. Nome are 
gamindars, and othera are monoy-lenders and cultivators. A 
few are landless labeurers, and some still follow thoir traditional 
opcupation, mendicancy 

The Doms of Saran number 9,212 persons and include two poms 
distinct classes, who may bo described as non-criminal and 
criminal Doms The first breed pigs and obtain a roanty 
livelihood by making and sel! ng bamboo umbrellas, baskets and 
fans. They supply fuel «to wurh fo burn the dead bodies of 
Hindus, and in return are given the shrouds of the dead and 
some remuneration in cash; they also receive the leavings at 
Hindu feasts and ccremonies, which they rgularly attend. They 
are a comparatively harmlcss class, generally depending on their 
earnings and such leavings = Thw other class aro called Magahiya 
Doms, a name bilieved to be derived from the fact that their 
original home was m Magah or Magadha, the old name of 
Bihar. In physical appearance, they are descrilud as small and 
dark, with long trosses of unkempt hair and the peculiar beady 
eye of the uon-Aryan ; and there can be no doubt that they 
are of aboriginal descent. They are notorious thieves and bad 
characters, committing frequent burglaries, accasional highway 
robberies, and mnumerable yetty thefts. They do not cultivate 
or labour if they can help it, and their women only make 
occasional basket work as a pretence, their part being that of the 
spy, informer and disposer of stolen property. A fuller account 
af the Magahiyé Domsas a criminal caste and of the efforts made 
to reclaim them will be given in Chapter XJ, and it will sufflee 
here to mention the way in which their criminal propensities 
have reacted on their religious ceremonies. 

“ Systematic robbery,” writes Sir H. H. Risley in The Tribes 
aud Castes of Benyail, “is so far a recognized mode of life 
among the Magasniyé Doms that it has impressed itedé on 
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their religion, and a distinct ritual is ordained for observance 
by those who go forth to commit a burglary. The object of 
venofation on these occasions is Sansiri Mai, whom some hold to 
be a form of Kali, but who seems rather to be the earth-mother 
known to most primitive religions. No image, not even the 
nsnal lump of clay, is set up to represent the goddess : a circle 
one span and four fingers in diameter is drawn on the ground 
and smeared smooth with cow-dung Squatting in front of this, 
the worshipper gashes his left arm with the curved Dom knife, 
and dauba five streaks of blood with hia finger in the centre of 
the circle, praying in a low voice that a dark right may aid his 
designs ; that his booty may be ample; and that he and his 
gang may escape detection.” 

- Atheory has heon advanced that the gipsies of Europe may 
have been originally Doma of Tndia, and it has been pointed 
out that Romany is almost lefter for letter fhe same as Domani, 
the plural of Dom. * Domani,” says Jir Grierson, “is the 
plural form in the Bhojpuri dialect of the Bihar language. It 
was originally a genitive plural ; so that Romany Rye, ‘a gipsy 
gentleman,’ may be well compared with the Bhojpuri Domani 
Ray, ‘a king of the Doma’ The Bhojpun-speaking Doms 
area famous race, and they have many points of resemblance 
wilh the gipsies of Huropo Thus, they are darker in complexion 
than the surrounding Biliris, are great thieves, live by hunting, 
dancing, and telling fortunes; their women have a reputation 
for making love-philtres and medicines to procure abortion ; they 
keep fowle (which no orthodox Hindu will do), and are said 
to eat carrion. They are also great musicians and horsemen.” 
Tt is possible that the Doms once extended over a great part 
of India, and in some places possessed considerable power, and 
it seems at least certain that the resemblance of the Bhojpuri 
and gipsy dialocta is not confined to a similarity of name. The 
gipsy grammar is ¢losely connected with Bhojpuri, or with its 
original Apabhransa MaAgadhi Prakrit ; and there is an extraor- 
dinary similarity in the two vocabularies as well as a close 

mmatioal connection between the two languages.* 

The following is a curious illustration of the religious beliefs 
of the Doms, which has been furnished by a former Subdivisional 
Officer of Siwin. A man, named Kari Dom, had been much 
troubled by an evil spirit, which the wizard, whom he consulted, 
found to be the familiar spirit of a neighbour, Gokhul Dom. 
Kari thereapon came to an agreemen! with Gokhul that he would 
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recall the evil spirit and never allow it to haunt Kari again, and 
that should the spirit ever trouble him, Gokhul would be liable to 
pay compensation amounting to Rs. 25 This agreement was dare- 
folly recorded on a formal document signed by witnesses, but 
in spite of the deed and the penalty to which Gokhul was liable, 
the evil spirit would not remain quiet and again visited Kari, 
with the result that he sought redress in the criminal courts, 
and brought a charge of cheating against the other party to the 
transaction. 


CHAPTER IV. 
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Cttware, SARAN enjoys the reputation, at leit among the Indian 
population, of being the healthiest disimet in North Bihar. 
Fever is much lee prevalent than in either Muzaffarpur or 
Champaran, though it ig said that within the last 25 years 
malaris! Lovaee lins been on the iucrease, owing to the extension 
of irmgntion und to the obstacles to the drainage of the district 
eaused by the Gandak ombankment along its whole northern 
boundary and the construction of the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway from east to west across its watershed. Moreover, the 
whole country is 60 closely cultivated thut, in many places, the 
natural dramage channels have been brought under tillage, or 
are ton great extent blocked by the operations of agriculture ; 
and the distret would undoubtedly be rendered healthier by 
the drainage of sume of its low-lying swamps. Fever, cholera 
and small-pox are endemic, sud cecasionally assume @ severe 
epidemio form, while in recent years plague has been a terrible 
Visifation, reducing the population both in the towns and country, 

La sua It is imposmble to venfy the correctness of the belief that 
the district has become more unhealthy during the last 25 years, 
owing to thy changes in the system of registering births and 
deaths which have taken place from time to time. In 1869 the 
duty of reporting deaths was imposed on the village chaukidare, 
and in 1876 the system was extended to births; but the retarns 
received were 80 incomplete that they were soon discontinued, and, 
except in towns, deaths alone were registered until 1892, when 
the collection of statiztios of births as well as of deaths waa 
ordered, and the system now in vogue was introduced. Under 
this aystem vital oocurrences are reported by the chaukiddrs to the 
police, and the latter submit monthly returns to the Civil Surgeon, 
by whom statistics for the whole district are prepared. These 
returns ave at least sufficiently accurate for the purpose of ealeal- 
ating the approximate growth of the population and the relative 
healthiness or unhealthiness of different years. 
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Tt has been stated in the previous chapter that the result 
of the census of 1901 was to show a decrease of 55,498 per- 
sons or 22 per oent. since the census of 1891. This losi of 
population was not due altogether to a series of unhealthy 
years; for tho decade was healthy until 1899, when plague 
first made ite appearance, and betwoen 1892 and 1900 the 
reported births exceeded the deaths by 83,725. Since the census 
of 1901, the population has decreased still furtHer, the number 
of deaths reported in the six years ending in 1906 having 
exceeded the number of births by 15,380. The birth-rate has been 
unusually high, being over 4U per mille during four of the aix 
years in question, but the mortabty has been exocedingly heavy, 
owing to annual oepidenwes of plaguo, reaching the appalling 
figure of 0015 per mille im 1005. The towns of Chapra, Revel- 
ganj and Siwin have suffered eapemally severoly, the average 
annual death-rate in the Gve years ending in 1905 beng no 
less than 61 39, 91 03 and 5731 per mille respectively, while in 
1906 it was 60 JG, 6205 and 88-U8 por mille respectively, The 
corresponding figures forthe rural area were 419 per mille in 
the first 5 years and $7 84 per milein 1906 ‘Lhe lowost birth- 
rate recorded mm the distrut seo the prosent system of returns 
was introduced was 25 20 por mille in 1892, and the nghest was 
44°91 per mille m 1899; the lowest death-rato returned waa 
2403 in 1893 and the highest was 60°15 per mille in 1905, 

The greatest mortality is caused by fever, but the death-rate parrormat 
is far less than in many other districts of Bengal, only onoe DivmAeMd, 
having been over 20 por mille {in 1894) and having been known oe 
to fall as low as 11 91 per mille in 1809, The following account 
of the types of fever obsorved in this district is based on ao note 
kindly communicated by Captain A. Gwyther, 1m.s., when Civil 
Surgeon. 

Malarial fevers are fairly prevalent in the district. The vast 
majority of cases which come under observatiop clinically are of 
a benign tertian character, either simple or double infections, 
which yield readily to quinine, though they are apt to relapse. 
One occasionally comes across cases of malign tertian and 
quartan which have been neglected, byt these are extremely 
rare. There is no month in the year which is free from malaria, 
and the difference between months of maximum and minimum 
infection ie small. Roughly, one may state that the mortality 
from malaria increases during the months of March and April, 
and then gradually rises till it reaches its maximum in the 
months of August and September, falling again in the months 
of Qotober and November, with the subsidence of floods and fall 
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of surface water after the cessation of the rains. It may be 
noted too that periods of heavy rainfall resulting in looal 
or géneral floods are those in which there is increased activity 
among mosquitoes and increased mortality from malaria. It is 
probable that the carly commencament of the malaria season, #.¢., 
in April and May, before the floods have set in, is due to the fact 
that it is the breeding time of the anopheles mosquito. Malarial 
fever is more or'less prevalent in all parts of the district, but is 
moro marked in the north and north west of the district and in 
the southern portion of the Siwan subdivision, areas which contain 
low-lying rico lands and are specially liable to inundation. 

Plague appeared first in a village in the south-cast corner of 
the district in January 1899 Owing to the prompt measures 
takon by tho local authorities, tho outbreak was confined to this 
one village and was stamped out by the end of March; but in 
Reptember plague reappeared in a neighbouring village and 
gradnally sproad west ward towards (‘hapr&, which became infected 
jm March 1900. Since that time this scourge has never left the 
district, and in the 7 years 1900—1906 has caused over 128,000 
deaths The disease has followed the main lines of communica- 
tions. Tho headquarters subdivision has suffered mest severely, 
but many parts of the Siwin subdivision have been almost equally 
seriously affected The Gopalganj subdivision hus suffered least ; 
owing to their inaccessilility the Gopalganj thina and Barauli 
outpost shared with the other outposts in the north a compargtive 
immunity until 1916, but Kuchai Kot, Bhore and Kateya, which 
are further away from the highways of commerce, still continue to 
be free. ‘ho Ekma and Mairwa outposts have also been attacked 
lightly, though they are both on the line of railway, probably 
because the villages are small and scattered, aud the poople evacuate 
their houses readily. 

It is noticeable that in Saran every alternate epidemic has 
been a severe one, the years of mild epidemics being 1900, 1902, 
1904 and 1906, while severe epidemics have occurred in 1901, 
1903 and 1905. The difference of severity may be seen in almost 
every month of the year, ¢g., in the month of March during 
these seven years, there have been respectively 764, 5,866, 2,938, 
8,029, 4,814, 10,051 and 4,651 deaths. As in other districtn, 
the disease comes and gocs with the seasons with wonderfal 
regularity, being most prevalent in the winter, and then i 
disappearing or remaining dormant throughout the hot and rainy 
seaeons, to recrudesce with the advent of the cold weathér end 
attain ita greatest virulencssin the first three months i 


Whe sttitade of the people ix generally one of apathy. They 
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have learnt from experience that the disease is spread by human 
intercourse and by rodents, and, as soon as rats begin to die, ars 
ready to have their houses disinfected, to evacuate their villages, 
and to move out into temporary shelters. Inooulation has met 
with a very poor measure of succoss, A vigorous crusade against 
rats has been taken up recently. 

Cholera may be said to bo endemic, and prevails most at the Cholera, 
beginning and close of the rainy scason, particularly if the rain- 
fall is scanty, but severe outbreaks have also been recorded in the 
hot weather. The worst epidemics on record occurred in 1894 
and 1900, when thero was a mortality of 3°03 and 3:71 per 
mille respectively. 

Small-pox never oorurs m such a severe form as oithor Small-pos, 
fever or cholera, and tho death-rate, sinco the presont systom of 
mortuary returns was introduced, has nuver reached even 0°50 
per mille. 

Dysentery and diarrhwa, according to tho returns, aro far Dvacntery 
more common than in other districts of Bengal, Sdran boing one Givrrhcom 
of the four arvas in Bengal conspicuous for the high death-rate 

orted under this head, There 1s good reason, however, to 
believe that these disvascs are not so common as would appoar 
from the returns, and that a number of cases aro incorrectly 
ascribed by the chaukidars to them, for deaths caused by cholera 
are reported as duc to dysentery if there is no vomiting. 
Children are specially liable to severe attacks of diarrhaa and 
dysentery in the rains, when these diseases are apt to be common 
amongst all classes and ages. The lattor disease is often of a 
scorbutic type. 

Goitre is the most distinctive endemic diseass of the dis- Goitra 
trict, especially in the north, about Gopilganj, Hathwa and 
Bhore. It-attacka women very much more often than men, 
and the right lobe of the thyroid gland is more frequently 
enlarged than the left. As a goueral rule, the fumour is painless 
and causes little inconvenionce, except by its sizo and by its 
pressing on the trachea and cosophagus, and thus interforing 
with the movements of respiration and deglutition. It is 
wmally, of slow growth, but sometimes increases rapidly, owing 
probably to the extreme vascularity of the gland. As far as 
this district is concerned, the disease is not —— wi 
dependent imperfect nutrition or cachexia, majority 
those who euffer from it being hale and strong. Most observers 
sonnect this singular disorder with the fact that the water is highly 
impregnated with lime, though it is dificult to determine what 
gay pe the rationale of the sction of calcareous matter on the 
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system, 50 as to produce an abnormal development of the thyroid 
gland. All castes appear to be prone to this affection, which is 
not essociated with cretinism, as is occasionally the case in 
Northern Bengal It is not hereditary or limited by age, and 
may appear in infancy, childhood, adult, middle or advanced life, 
but it is most common between 20 and 40 years of age. 

Blindness ia more prevalent than in any other district in 
North Bihar, no less than 127 per 100,000 males and 100 per 
100,000 femalos being returned as blind at the census of 1901. 
The glarc and dust accompanying a hot dry climate appear to 
predispose to cataract, and in the 10 years ending in 1900 no less 
than 1,444 operations for cataract were performed. From a paper 
contributed to the Indian Medical Gazette by Captain R. H. 
Maddox, ».8., 1.M.8, formerly Civil Surgeon of Saran, review- 
ing the result of these operations, it appoars that, out of the total 
number of operations 845 were purformed on females and only 639 
on malee—an unusual proportion It 16 noticoable too that the 

{ mujority of the patients were over £5 years of age at the 
time of the operation, only $1 pérsons being between 30 and 40 
years of age, 239 between 40 and 45 years of age, while no. less 
than 1,154 were over 45 years old. 

Deaf-mutism is a common infirmity, 135 males and 67 females 
per 100,000 of cither sex being returned as deaf-mutes at the 
census of 1901. The tracts in the north, where the Gandak divides 
Saran from Champaran, aro most afferted, though far less so than 
the country on the other aide of that nver; the thinas along “the 
banks of the Gandak in South Siran are comparatively free from 
the affliction The local name for persons so afthoted is bandh, 
which is possibly the survival of an old epithet of opprobrium, 
when Buddhist was aterm of contempt Crotins are also very 
common towards the north aud west of the district. 

Insanity is not very common, though the proportion of insane 
persons (16 per 100,000 males and 8 per 100,000 females) is 
higher than the average for North Bihar. Leprosy is also 
comparatively rare, lepers being seldom found outside the towns, 
where they assemble to beg. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in municipal areas and sppears 
to be regarded with disfavour by the people. Hindus of every 
class are prejudiced against it, and seek safety from the ravages 
of small-pox hy the worship of Sital&, the goddess of small-pox. 
In 1906-07 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 
71,000, representing 30°65 per mille of the population, and pro- 
tection was affarded to 875 per 1,000 infants under one year of 
age. The annual number of succesful operstions in the progeding 
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five years averaged only 24°6 per 1,000 of the population, 
Sigure lower than in any other district in Bengal except Shaha&bAd, 
Apart from the general unpopularity of vaccination, there seems 
little doubt that the prevalence of plague haa seriously interfered 
with the progress of the operations. ; 

There are altogether 12 genera! charitable dispensaries and Muprean 
hospitals in the district, situated at Bhore, Chapri, Darauli, uk i 
Dighwara, Gopalganj, Hathwa, Jamo. Khajwi, Mahirajganj, 
Mashrak, Revelganj and Siwan, Thore is also a railway hospital 
intended for railway employés at Sonpur. The eldest medical 
institution in the district is the hospital at Chapra, which was 
founded in 1856 by publio subscription to commemorate a visit 
of the thon “Lieutenant-Gi vernor and waa furthor lurgely aided 
by a munifcont donation from the late Babu Banwari Lal Sibu, 
& banker of the town. The proceeds of the enduwment fund thus 
formed are now supplemented by a grant from the Chapré muni- 
cipality. The hospital building is of considerable size and affords 
in-door accommodation for 47 male and 26 female patients. 

The largest medical institutior in the district is the Victoria 
Hospital at Hathwa, constructed by the Maharani of Hathwa, and 
80 called in momory of the late Queen-Empress. Originally 
intended to accommodate 40 patients, its popularity has become so 
great that it has been found necessary to provide accommodation 
for 72 in-patients, and also fo construct an out-door dispensary for 
out-pationts. Thus latter building, which is now under construc. 
tion, is to be known as the Lady Fraser Dispensary after the wife 
of the present Lieutenant-Governor. The Siwan Duspensary, 
opened in 1872, has accommodatiun for 10 male and 10 female 
in-patients, and that at Jamo for 4 male ond 4 female in-patients. 
The remaining dispensaries afford out-door relief only. 
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Guvexaw Baran is o fertile triangle of rich alluvial soil washed on two 


corr. 


sides by the Gograi, the Gangos and the Gandak. 11 possesses 
& so-called system of canals which aro of little practical value, 
but its surface is pitted with innumorable wells, and it is cultivated 
by the most adroit agriculturists in the whole of Bihar. Unlike 
other districts which depend on one or perhaps two harvests, and 
sland or fall 1, y them, the crops of Siren are fairly ovenly divided 
among the three great harvests of the year, so that it is practically 
impossible for it to lose the whole of its crops This equality 
in the distribution of the orops is due largely to the conformation 
of the country. Bosides the existing canalized riverbeds, Saran 
is seamed with a line of swamps marking the beds of still older 
channels, and there are many other large .wamps in isolated 
localitios. All these grow vast stocks of rico, while the higher 
lands between them, and the riveraiy didvas, produce in the cold 
weathor all the cereals of Upper India, many of them also 
yielding a crop of maive and millete in the autumn. Some parts 
are subject to floods caused either by exc ssive local rainfall or by 
the overflow of the three great rivers which surround the district. 
But the evil effects of floods are as nothing compared with those 
of drought, for apart from the loss of human life and of cattle, 
which are often insignificant, the destruction of a singlé crop by 
flood is usually oofhpensated for by the resulting enrichment of 
the soil duo to the deposit of silt. 

For practical ‘purposes, the land under cultivation may be 
divided into three classes,—the lowlands, the uplands, and the 
didra lands, In the lowlands the main crop is rice, while the 
uplands are used for growing rice, opium, indigo, barley, wheat, 
sugarcane, pulses and oil-seeds. The lands along the banks of 
the rivers yield magnificent radi or cold weather crops, but the 
bAadot or autumn crope are liable to damage from the rivers over- 
flowing their banks at harvest time, except ‘in the tracts to the 
north and east which are protected hy the Gandak embankment. 
The quality of the diara lands varies very greatly. Some: are 
of unsurpansed fertility and grow marvellous crops of wheat. and 
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barley, peas and mustard. The soil is soft and friable, extending 
down only » few inches, a mere top dressing on the land. It 
requires little labour from the plough and is renewed by the 
fertilizing deposit of the river yoar after year. Other didras 
again are sandy and worthless ; and the good field of one year 
may be spoilt by a deposit of sand in the next. 

The natural drainage of tho district is from north to south, Ranerats, 
and the line of drainage is crossed at right angles not only by 
the Bengal and North-Western Railway embankment, but also 
by numerous raised roads, in which the waterway allowed is* 
sufficient in ordinary yoars, but insufficient when the rains are 
exceptionally heavy and the lig rivers in high flood The result 
is that the crops are peeiharly dependent on scasonablo rainfall, 
for exocesive moisture cannot be dramed off camly, whilo the 
harm caused by defective rain is just as great. Tho vory fact, 
moreover, that the crops are fairly evenly divided among the 
three great harvests of the yoar renders a well-distributed rainfall 
specially nocossary, though. on the other hand, it frequently 
enables the district to show greater powers of resistance to tho 
effects of partial drought 

Good rainfall, from the alt.vators point of view, 1s not rain- 
fall which reaches or exceeds a cortam annual total, but which 
is well distributed and sessonable. Showers throughout the eold 
weather are required for the rahi crupr, but storms in February 
and March frequently damage the flowering poppy and ripening 
grain. Thereafter little rain is oxpected or required till the 
middle of May, when a good fall, in what is called the cAota 
barsat, facilitates tho preparation of the ground for the autumn 
crops. This should be followed by fairly heavy rain in June and 
July, when ample moisture 18 needed to bring ou the seedlings 
and to‘permit of the transplantation of winter rice. Not much 
rain is required from the middle of August to the middle 
of September indeed, excessive rain during this period may 
injure the ripening thado: crops. But the® crucial period is 
during the last half of September and the Hathiyd sateriam at 
the beginning of October ; for drought at this time will not only 
ruin the winter rice, but will deprive the thirsty soil of the 
moisture necessary for the subsequent rali crop. . 

Irrigation is resorted to wherever the means are present, either a 
from wells, tanks, streams or shards, i, reservoirs formed by 
constructing embankments across the line of drainage. Nearly 
200,000 acres, or 15 per ovat. of the cropped area, are irrigated, 
and of every 100 acres irrigated, 72 are watered from wells, 184 
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dicom. tanks and reservoirs, 24 from private channels, and the 
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remeinder from other sources. The crops which mainly benefit 
are those of the rab: or spring harvest, and the greatest activity in 
provying and extending the means of artificial irrigation has been 
shown in tho S:wan subdivision, owing to the exertions of officers of 
the Upium Department and the help afforded by the Hathw& Raj. 
In the north-east of the district there 1s a system of canals, 
known as the Saran canals, which was introduced in order to coun 
teract the injury caused by the Gandak embankment in depriv- 
ing the land of its natural sapply of moisture. The tendency 
Pof the Gandak in flood 18 to spill over ita mght bank southwards ; 
and were if not for a massive embankment on this side, Saran 
would be subject to devastating floods. Whale, however, it protects 
Saran from floods, this embankment deprives 1t of any advantage 
it might have from employing the Gendak for irrigation. To 
meot this difhculty, 1t was agreed, at the instance of the indigo 
planters, between 1877 and 1860, to make five slu.ces .n the Candak 
embankment, and to connect them with four sfreams, rismg near 
the embankment, and flowing through the district, viz, the 
Daha, Gandaki, hana, and Gangri, the object bemg to allow the 
water of the Gandak to pass freely down these channels, from 
which it might be lifted on to the fields ‘Ihe estimated cost 
was Ha 4,638,805, and Government agreed to advance thas sum, 
provided that those concerned agreed to pay interest at the rate of 
44 per cont —the actual capital cost, direct and indirect, however, 
has amounted to moro than 7 lakhs A guarantee for Re 21,750 
was given, and for some years was paid, the guarantors being 
chiefly indigo planters, who thus obtained an insurance against 
the losa of their crops fromdrought The works were completed in 
/ 1881 and aro sad to have immgated as much as 21,000 acres in 
1884-85. The contract with the indigo planters terminated in 
1890, and Government demanded a higher guarantee, which the 
planters refused to give. After that, various plans were tried, but 
none gave any satisfaction; and since January 1898 the sluices 
have remained clostd. The canals were opened for a short time 
in the famine of 1597, but the Commussioner reported that they 
were of little use, and they were closed after irrigating only a 
little over 5,000 acres, because it was found that it was hopeless 
to expect any adequate return for any expenditure on them 
for irrigation purposes. There isa very strong feeling that the 
Saren canals can and should be improved as a protection against 
famine in years of drought, and the question of making them 
more effective is under consideration. 
At present, the canal system consisteof « main feeder canal, 
6} miles long, and of the branch canals formed by the Daha, 
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Gandaki, Dhanai and Gangri, which have au aggregate length 
of 12} miles. They are fed from a sofd or side channel of the 
Gandak, and there are supply sluices to the main canal and the 
branch canals, as well as a regulator at the head of the Dahs. 
The total area commanded 1s 61,000 acres, the culturable area 
commanded ia 50 000 acres, and the irrigatle area is 20,000 acres. 


Imngation from wells is very common, except in the tracts Wells, 


bordering on the Ganda river, whtre there is a prejudice against 
such irrigation on the ground that the soil is unsuitable for it. In 


the greater part of the district, however, well umgation is feasible, : 


owing to the fact that eub-sol water is found very noar the 
surface The contrivances for raising water are simple One 16 & 
well with a leathern Tuektt (220%) hung on a rope, which poases 
over » pulley, and 18 attached to {wo bullocks, which run dewn on 
iuchne and pull up the bucket when filled, A seoond method 1s 
the erect pole \/4tha) with a bamboo balanced on it, supporting a 
bucket at one end and a lump of mud at the other According to 
a third method, the hollowed-ont trunk of a tree is lowered mto 
a stream, and the water rased hy of sn guided to where it is 
wanted. By another contuvance the water 18 raised by a reed 
basket scoop, which dwomen werk by ropes attached fo each end. 
Sometimes the water has t) he raixd by two and even three 
enccessive sages before the cultivator can irrigate hua land. 


Though irrigation has alroady been verv fairly developed, Ex 


there can be little doubt that there is room for its further exten- i all 


sion. The (Collector, Mr. Chapman, in his report on the famine 
of 1897 stated that “there is not a large mie-growmg tract in 
the district that nught not have been practically saved either by 
the excavation of a channel leading from the Gogr& or Gandak 
or by an embankment with a slunre fo regulate the outflow of 
the rain water,” and for rads tracis he strongly advocated the 
systematic construction of masonry wolls, such as had already 
been undertaken through the offices of the Opum Department in 
the north of the distrct The result would be,”he said, to render 
the district immune from famine, for ras, china, marud and rice 
would be secured, and it would be only the bAado: crops that would 
be liable to complete failure from insufficient min. As matters 
stand at present, over 70 per cent of the irrigated area in Saran is 
irrigated from wells, and the crops benefited are mainly those of 
the rahi harvest, 


tension 


The soils are a.lnvial and vary from the hard olay found in fom 


the low awamps, which is known locally as bangar, to the light 
sandy loaths of the uplands, which are called 44/4, The former 
grown winter rice only, while from the latter an eutumn rine 
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crop is generaily obtained, followed by a spring crop of opium, 
indigo and various cereals, pulses and oil-seeds In the district, 
as a whole, these two soils are found in fairly regular proportions. 
Bhath soils predominate in the northern tracts to the west of the 
Sharahi river ; while /angur soil ie found in patches nearly all 
over the district In this respect Saran is peculiar, for in other 
districts of North Bihar éangar is confined mainly to one tract. 
Whithont seasonable rainfall, and in the absence of means of 
irrigation, Ldugar is unproductive, and the arcas in which it 
prevails are the first to be affected and the last to recover in a 
season of drought. hath soil, yielding as a rule two crops in 
the yoar, at the autumn and spring harvests, is much less depen- 
dent on the monsoon rainfall, owing to the groater variety of 
crops which it is capable of produang A third clase of soil 
universally rorognized hy the oultsvators is that known as goer, 
re the land immedatcly surrounding the village site This is, 
asa rulo, highly manured and is consequently reserved for the 
most paying crops, such as opium, wheat, vegetables and 
condiments, and, in tho rainy season, maize and china. 

Tho cultivators have a more minute soil classitication based on 
composition hath is subdivided into karhh, bulud, matyar and 
balaumbAs, and bdngar into bale and matiya:. This division is ae 
dificult one for any but the expert cultivator to follow, for it 
is soarcely possible to differentiate between bhath balud and 
bangar alu, or bhath matiyds and bdngar matiyar, except by the 
fact that one can be irrigated and the other cannot Afadsyar soil 
generally means a soil principally composed of clay; bdngar has 
a slight composition of sand , (44th matiyar rather more sand ; 
bangur bale and bhath balud more sind still ; badumbhr is a sandy 
loam ; and Aa A/ is the very finest kind of alluvial suil containing 
sand, ‘clay and other constituents in the right proportions for cold- 
weather orops. Usar and r:idr lands are those on which the 
saline offlorescence known as reh comes to the surface; gwo 
inundations are saif locally to be sufficient to convert tear soil 
into land capable of repaying cultivation. 

The only classification recognized at the last settlement was 
that‘ of bith and dhanhar, «+., high and low lands, bhith being 
the same as the soil known locally as bhdch. 

In S&ran, as elsewhere in Bihar, the crops are grow: 
three great divisions—aghani, thadoi and rabi. The aghani ne 


‘consist of winter rice, which is cut in the month of Aghen 


(November-Docember), and of sugarcane ; the dhadoi crops are 
the early or autumn crops reaped in the month of Bhadé (Angust- 
September), consisting of 60-days (sdéhi) rice, marué, Indian-com, 
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indigo and various millets ; while the ra4t crop, which {» so called 
because it is harvested in the spring (radi), includes such cold. 
weather crops as wheat, barley, oats, pulsea and poppy. Av the 
last settlement (1893-1960) it was found that the aghani crops 
oceupied 34 per cent., the ZAado: cropa 41 per cent, and the rabi 
srops 62 per cent. of the net cropped area, of which only 37 per 
cent. waa twice cropped and 15 per cent. was under irrigation, 
The most noticeable points with regard to thore figures are the very 
large area under ralt crops, the large area twice-cropped, and 
the comparatively high percentage of the net cropped area which 
is irrigated The area under aghunt crops is proportionally very 
much less than in any other of the North Gangetic districts of 
the Patna Division, whiesthe area under rai crops is greater 
than in any of those districts. 

The Gopilganj subdivision shows the largest percentage 
ander bhado: crops and the smallest under agham , in Siwin and 
the headquarters subdivision the percentages of bhadot and aghani 
differ very little from the goucral percentages for tho district. 
In Siw&n ra/s occupies only 49 per cont. of the net cropped area, 
as againet 72 pur cent. in the headquarters subdivision ; while 
Gopalganj, with 63 per cent , ts only slightly above the district 
average The predominance of the rads crop is marked through- 
out. In the three thanas of the Siwan subdivision only dows 
the proportion fall below 50 per cent., while in the Chapra thina 
it rises to 76 per cent , and in Sonpur to as much aa 93 per cent, 

According to the statistics furnished by the last cadastral Foon. 
survey, food-crops are grown on 84 per cent. of the cultivated °*°P* 
area. It is curious to notice how the proportion of food-crops~ 
is least in the north and steadily increasos as we go south, Thus, 
the Gop&lganj subdivision has 83 per cent of its total cropped area 
under food-crops, Siwin 84 and the headquarters subdivision 87 
percent. The most remarkable figures are those of Sonpur thana, 
where no less than 94 per cent of the cultivajed area is under 
food-crops and only 6 per cent. under non-food-crops. It is 
generally recognized that prossure of population causes an increase 
in the cultivation of food-crops at the expense of the area 
under non-food-crops; and though the census figures show that 
Chapra, Manjhi and Siwin thinas have more persons to the 
square mile than Sonpur, it must be remembered that Sonpur 
js a purely agricultural tract, containing no village which could 
be called a town, -and having no industry or manufacture on 
which to fall back. The figures here given, ovupled with the 
fact that little more than 9 per cont. of the ares of Sonpar is 

sweste land available for cultivation, serve to show that thet the 
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pressure of the population on the soil has rcached its extreme 
limuts. : 
‘he most important of the food-crops is rice, which covers 
an ares of 68H square miles or 34 per cent. of the net cropped 
area. One-sixth of it is Lhadoi rice harvested in the autumn, 
and the remaining five-sixths is aghani or winter rice, The 
latter is sown broadcast after the commencement of the rains 
in June or July on lands selected for seed nurseries, which 
have previously been ploughed three or four times. After four 
or six weeks, when the young plants are about a foot high, 
they are generally transplanted; each plant 18 pulled out from 
the land, which is soft with standing water, aud planted again in 
rows in flooded fields, m which the sol has been puddled. The 
rice is then Jeft to mature, with the aid of water, till towards the 
end of September. The water is then drained off and the fields 
me allowed ¢ diy for 19 days, and at the end of that time 
they are again flooded It is this practwe, known as nigdy, 
which makes the rainfall, or tailing that, urigation essential to 
a successful harvest ‘These late rains «the Jfathiyd) are the most 
important in the year, for not only are they required fo bring 
the winter crops to maturity. but ulso to provide moisture for the 
sowing of the rat: crops Should no ram fall at this period, or if 
water cannot be procured from artifiewl suturees. the plants will 
wither and become only fit for fodder ; but it seasonable showers 
fall or the crops are watured from aka as, peo or canals, the rice 
comes to maturity in November or December, and is then reaped. 
One special feature of rice cultivation in Siran may be men- 
tioned here, viz, the growth in low marshy tracts of long- 
¢temmod rico which mses with the flood-level As soon as the 
low ground has nearly dried up in February, if 18 ploughed, and 
the seed is sown broadcast. When the regular rains begin, the 
plant gradually rises with the water, often attaining a height of 
2) feet, and bang rarely, if ever, drowned by inundation. » 
Biadoi rive is generally sown broadcast on high land in June 
or July and not transplanted; it is regarded as a 60-days crop 
(called satis from sdf, sixty) and is generally harvested in 
August and September. It is grown most extensively in the 
GopAlganj subdivision, where it accounts for one quarter of the 
rice-cropped ares, This fact would be of considerable importance 
in a famine caused by the failure of the ag/ans harvest, for the 
bhadei rice is reaped early in September, and may be a first rate 
erop, even if there is a failure of the Hotiyd rains, on which 
the eghani rice depends; further, with favourable cold-weather 
showers, s gadd rabi crop oan be secured from the lend on whisk 
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Shedoi rice has been grown. On the other hand, rahi crops,-if 
grown at all on aghant land, are always of inconsiderable value, 
and do little to help the ryot to tide over a year of distress 
following a short aghani outturn. 

Next in importance are barley and maize, grown on 20 Barley 
and 16:6 per cent. respectively of the net cropped ares. With 4 sl 
rice, they form the staple food of the district, and it ia partly 
to the fact that the people are not dependent on rice only 
that the comparative immunity of Saran from famine is due, 

Various minor food-grains collectively acovunt for 15°7 per Minor 
cent. of the net cropped area. Among thease khesdri (Lathyrus vw 
sativus) occupies an important place. It isacheap pulse, which 
is largely sown ag a vatch-crcp on winter rice lands and cut in 
February and March. It is mainly the poor man’s fuod, and 
ia not eaten by those who .an afford anything better. Among 
others crops classed under thia head are china (Panicum 
miliaceum), peas, oats, masur: (Lens osculenta), sdvda (Panioum 
frumentaceum), Aaum: (Setaria italica), wri/ (Phascolus mungo), 
mang (Phaseolus radiatus), and yeverd (Sorghum vulgare 
China and hun are husked, boiled and eaten like rice; Asada, 
peas and yauerd are ground into four before consumption, The 
produce of all these crops enter largely into the dietary of 
the poorer classes ; except when apecially prepared, they are 
not eaten by the well-to-<lo. Chima, a millet often sown with 
rice, is valuable in a year of famine, as it is ready for cutting 
about 6 weeks after if is sown ; but the soil is srid to deteriorate 
‘after even one crop. With the exception of oats, these crops are 
seldom grown singly, peas and wususi being genorally sown 
with barley, sdwda and Acute with maize, ming with janerd, 
urid with Avdo, and so on. They cover the largest proportion of 
the net cropped area in Sivan and Darauli, which are also the 
thinas in which ayhan: rice is most important ; and the extent to 
which khesdr: is sown on winter rice lands, doubtless accounts 
for the large area (8°4 per cent. of the net cropped area) shown 
ag under miscellaneous food-crops. . 

Kodo (Paspalum scrobiculatum) occupies 8°36 per cent. of x, 
the net cropped area and is most widely grown in the Gopalganj 
subdivision and in the Sonpur thina. It is husked and saten 
like rice, and largely takes its place among the poorer classes at 
eertain seasons of the year. 

‘Wheat is raised on 6 por cont. of the net cropped area and whet, 
is the most valuable of all the rabi food-crops. It requires 
apecial lands and high cultivation, and is usually raised for sale 
gether than for bome consumption, as the ordin&ry ryot eannot 
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afford to eat it. It is most important in Senpur, where it covers 
over 18 per cent. of the net cropped area, and in Pars’, where 
it aoaounts for nearly 10 per cent At the other end of the scale 
is Darauli, where only a little over 1 per cent ia under this crop, 

Arhar (Cajanus indicus) comes next in order of importance, 
ocoupying 5 per cent of the net cropped area It is a hardy 
deep-rooted crop, which can withstand drought, and is therefore 
most valuable in a year of short rainfall, every observer during 
the famine of 1897 was struck with the way in which arhar 
flourished while other crops were parched and dying. It is 
sown in June, usually interspersed with maize, and reaped in 
April. Jt requiree no irrigation, but is benefited by cold-weather 
showers When cut, the pods ore threshed and the peas are 
ground into flour and caten as da/, the pods themselves being 
used ag fodder for cattle, while tho stalks are valuable as fuel, It 
is extonavely growu iu all thinss except Parsi and Sonpur, 
where the more valusble wheat crop fakes its place. 

(Gram is an important crop in the southern part of the 
district, espovially in thinas Sonpur and Chapri. It is largely 
used as fodder for horses, but is also eaten by human beings in 
the form of saf/u, and is used as da/ and flour in preparing 
other food. 

Marud (Eleusine coracana), covering 3 per cent. of the 
croppod area, is an unimportant crop, execpt in the Siwan subs 
division and Manjhi thing  =It 1s transplanted like mco, but the 
soil requires less preparation, It 1s harvested in September, and 
takes little out of the soil, on which aval: crop is invariably 
grown subsequently. Afarua is ground into flour and eaten 
in tho form of cakes, It is the grain generally given to 
labourers, when they are paid in kind instead of in cash. 

Miscellaneous food-crops sccount for 2°9 per cent, of the 
net cropped area, the most important being yams (a/ua) and 
potatoes They aye most extensively grown in the headquarters 
subdivision, where they account for over 4 per cent. of the net 
cropped arrea. Votatoos covor altogether 6,000 acres, of which 
6,000 acres are in the headquarters subdivision. They are used 
as vegetables by the rich, and honoe aro grown, as a tule, only 
in the neighbourhood of large markets, 


Nos.roon- + Among the non-food-crops oil-seeds ocoupy the most import- 
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ant position, being grown on 7:2 per cent. of the net cropped 
area. The most important of the oil-seeds is linseed with neatly 
80,000 acres, mustard following it with only 8,650 acres. They 
are most extensively grown in thinas Chapri, Manjhi and 
Pare’, and in the Gopdlganj salbdivision. 
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Sugarcane is a crop which has come into prominence during Sugarcane. 
the last few years, its cultivation having been steadily extended 
in the greater part of thedistrict. When the settlement statfatios 
were obtained, it was grown on 36,000 acres or 2:8 per cent. 
of the net cropped area, being most important in the Siwain sub- 
division, especially in the Darauli thane where it covered over 
9 per cent. of the net cropped area, and where nearly one-third 
of the sugarcane of the district was produced. Since that time 
the high prices obtained for sugar have led to an increase in 
production generally, and sugarcane has been largely substituted 
for indigo. The result is that the ares devoted to the crop haa 
increased to 14,700 acres or 35 ner cent, of tho net cropped 
area. In other words, it now covers an aren nearly equal to that 
formerly covered by indigo, which hrs lost much of its importance, 

At the time of the settlement operations, 45,500 acrts, or Indigo, 
3°5 per cent of the nef ernpped area, were under indigo ; but 
the area has docreasol very much since that time, owing to the 
competition of artificial dye Several faotorivs have been closed, 
and the area sown has been curtailed in many othera ; much of 
the abandoned land has been given back or eold to ryote for 
ordinary cultivation of food-mops, and a good deal bas been leid 
down by the factories themselves in sugarcane and oil-seeda, 
tobacco and other special crops The result is that the area has 
now (1907) shrunk to 11,200 acres or lesa than a fourth of the 
area sown I) yearango, The greater portion of this aroa lies in 
the Gopalganj subdivision, nnd nearly all the remainder in the 
Siwin subdivision. Indigo cultivation in the headquarters sub- 
division is now comparatively rare. 

Poppy is grown most extensively in the Gopilganj and Siwan Poppy, 
subdivisions, but it is also an imyortant crop in all the thanaa of 
the headquatters subdivision except Sonpur. Thera is, however, 
a marked tendency for the area under poppy to contract. It 
is a very delicate crop and liable to many vicissitudes; and 
notwithstanding the advantages of the system of advances, ryots 
frequently prefer to grow other special crops, auch as potatoes. At 
the time of the cadastral survey altogether 40,000 acres were 
onder poppy, but the area has now shrunk to 30,300 secres. 
Here, as elsewhere, the production of opium is a Government 
monopoly, and is under the control of the Opium Department. 

Of the crops shown under the head of fibres, the most import- Fibres, 
ant is cotton, which now covers uver 14,400 acres, the cultivation 
having been extended to some extent since the decrease of 
the ares under indigo, especially in the headquarters subdivi- 
gon. Tf is almost invariably grown as 8 mixed crop with arher, 
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The local atanle is very poor, but Madras cotton has been intro- 


duced by the Arwi fartory. 


Experiments in the cultivation and 


manufarture of rhea fibre have been made at the Gopalpur 


factory. 
Other non: 
food-cropa 


Jnie and flax are grown on an insignificant area 
The area under other non-food-crops is also insignificant. 
Thatching grass ‘Aharhau/) is grown mainly in the Gopalganj 


esubdivision and Mashrak thina, tne :emainder of the district 
being too closely cultivate] to leave much room for it. 
dyes other than m igo comes safflower (Aievwn), which is grown 
chiefly on didis a8 a mixed crop with barley and wheat. 
Formerly it was grown on a much larger scale, but of late it 
has bee me unimpoitant, as the cheaper foreign chemical dyes 


have replaced it 


Under 


Tuobarvo, though an important and valuable 


crop in Muzaffirpm and other nexghhounng districts, oveupies 


only®an instyisficant position in Sfran, 


Pén or betel 


leaf is 


grown geueraliy on lugh land situatel near wells and tanks; the 
villages of Chirand, Gilienganj and Dighwara are the chief 
centres of pan colivation but af is a'so yrown on a small seale 
in many oer village. between Chirind and Son; ur. 
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In the preeeding account the stat stics obtamed at the last 
sotilomont have been given, but in somo cases the cropped areas 


has bern extende 1 or reduced conadsrab y. The following table 


ia thorifore given (o show the normal acreage of each crop and 
ite percentage on the normal net crop; cd ares — 
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«According to the returns for 1906-07, the total area under 
different crops was 2,762 square miles, of which 698 square miles 
were twice cropped, the net cropped area being thus 2,064 equare 
miles. The area not available for cultivation was returned at 
807 square miles, while the area of cultivable waste (excluding 
126 square miles classed as current fallow) was only 178 equare 
miles or 6 6 per cent. of the entire area of the district. 

Even in the days of Muhammadan rule Saran was extensively exemy. 
and closely cultivated owing to its favourable situation and rich "t0¥ oP 
soil; and in 1793 we find the Collector describing it as being ee 
“ generally in a state of high cultivation’ All the available 
evidence tends to show that under British rule the agrioultural 
advance in this district has been more in the direction of improve- 
ment than of extension of cultivation. At first sight, it is true, 
the percentage of unoultivated land (22:75 per oent.) appears 
large, and, considering the pressure on the soil, it seems strange 
that the proportion should be groater than m Muraffarpur or 
Darbhangé This, however, docs not represent a reserve available 
for cultivation, but is due to the large area of didra land, the 
greater part of which consista of sand and water, and can never 
be cultivable under any cirenmstancos If this area be deducted, 
as well as that covered hy mumicipal towns, the cultivated 
area is just under 80 per cont. There aro, as a matter of fast, 
only 313 square mules available for the expansion of cultivation, 
ie. @ little over 12 per cent of the whole district; and of this 
more than one-third is covered with mango groves, while most 
of the rest is absolutely necessary for pasturage for the cattle, 
Adding current fallow to the cultivated area, we find that only 
114 per cent. of the cultivated area is given rest in this district, - 
little more than one acre in every hundred brought under the 
plough being left untilled evon for a single year * 

It is manifest that so large a population, which is mainly improve. 
agricultural, could not be supported unless the land was un- orcad 
asually fertile and highly cultivated; and it is not surprising, ‘i 
therefore, to find that nearly the whole of its area is at present 
undet the plough, or to learn that Saran has always, from the 
earliest times of which record exists, been remarkable for its 
high state of agriculture. Even the most discontented cultivator 
wever ao much as hints that the soil is becoming worked out, or 
that the annual produce is becoming smaller year by year, a 
result which is probably due very lergely to the systematic way 
im which the land is manured; though it is aleo acconnted for, 

im tha ce of lowlands, by the periodical floods: which leave 


"Ths figures quoted in this paragraph are those given in the Settlement Repeat. 
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behind 8 rich alluvial deposit. The cultivators of Saran are, in 
fact, amoug the most advanoed agrioultarists in the Province. 

There is an experimental farm at Sripur, where useful 
work is being conducted in connection with the oultivation of 
maize, oats and yowdr , experiments in cattle breeding are also 
carried on. . 

Little use has been made of the provisions of the Land 
Improvement and Agriculturists Loans Acts, the only consider- 
able advances made being in the famine year of 1897, when 
over 2 lakhs were lent under the Agriculturists Loans Act. It 
has not been the policy of Government to interfere ordinarily 
between the ryot and his mahdjan, but merely to step in when 
adverse agnicultural conditions make money unusually dear and 
render it advisable to help the ryot to secure money promptly and 
at low interest. The principle of security generally adopted is for 
a number of ryote in one village to bind themselves jointly and 
severally to repay the sum advanced to cach person who signs the 
agreemont. Advances under the Land Improvement Loans Act 
are not very popular, and yet much good might be done if these 
advances were judiciously but liberally given in those parts of 
the district where the constraction of wells is necessary for 
agricultural operations Recently some attempts have been 
mado to start agnoultural banks, and a fow infant banks have 
begun to work with a small capital. But in this distriot, it is 
reported, the professional money-lender is not to be dreaded. 
Tho monoy-lenders are well-to-dy cultivators and small zamindars; 
and most of the land which changes hands is taken by them 
and not by the Jeniyds, and thus does not go out of the possession 
of the agricultural and landholding classes. 

The most distinctive fruit of Saran is the mango. Mango 
groves cover no Icss than 71,000 sores, and are particularly 
numerous in the Manjhi thana, probably because the whole area 
waa until recent years owned hy two influential families, those 
of Manjhi and Chainpur, both of which granted large areas 
rent-free to their family priests and retainers, who used to plant 
with treea a portion of the area which they could not them- 
selves bring under vultivation. At present, the tendenoy is for the 
cultivators, in their anxiety to find land for their crops, to out 
down all groves that are not immediately profitable, except when 
religious oonsiderations debar them from doing so. 
other fruits may be mentioned the /ichi (Nephelium litehi), 
oustard-apple, jack-fruit, lemon, plantain, be! (Aegle Marmelos), 

te and guava. The mango, Aichi and éel fraits ripen 
jn the hot weather, the jack-fruit in the reins, the plantain and 
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guava all the year round. Peaches, grapes and pine-apples are 
also found in good gardens 

Among vegetables the most important are putatoes and ‘yams, 
both of which are grown extensively. The former are cultivated 
on no less thas 6,000 acres, while yams (a/ud) are an important 
crop used largely for food by the poorer classes A large number 
of other vegetables are raised im ganion plots for house- 
hold use and for sale, such aa the ogg plant or durgun (Solanum 
melongena), ground-nut, garlo, pumpkins, gourds, radishes, 
melons, onions and carrots. Chillies are cultivated on a large 
scale and, to s less extent, anisecd and coriander, 

The cattle are generally poor im quality, the best coming from Caress. 
Muraffarpur and Darbhanga and from the United Provinoes. 
Owing to the appropriation of all available land for crops, pastur- 
age is suficient, but im the cold weather a large number of cattle 
are sent to Champaran to graze. Malch buffaloes and cart bullocks 
are the bost tended and fed; plough bullocks and cows aro not 
infrequently neglected and under-fed. Fortunately, the nature 
of the soil and the system cf shallow ploughing, which wall that is 
generally required, do not necessitate the uae of other than small 
bullocks. The Uathwi La; Las established a cattle-breeding 
farm at Sripur in the north-woet of the distrut, and it is hoped 
gradually to improve the local breeds by the systematio solection 
of good bull calves to be brought up 1 the farm and subsequently 
turned loose among the village herds. More is hoped from this 
system than from crossing losal cows with up-country and other 
foreign bulls, 

There 18 considerable dithculty about pasturage, as no large 
grazing grounds are left, and proper stall-feeding 1s ovstly. Usar 
lands, on which a salt deposit called r4 forms, and which will 
grow nothing but very inferior grass, are generally used for 
grazing and, in fact, afford the only real pasturage in the district, 
except such soanty pickings as the cattle may find in roadsides, 
field boundaries or groves of trees. In September, October and 
November there is abundance of food in maize stalks and kodo 
straw, mixed with groen bdyra and grass chopped up’; in December 
and January rice straw is added. In February, fodder is supplied 
hy éatré, in Maroh the straw of the ras crop comes in, and in April 
wheat chaff is stored up for use. May, June and July are the 
months in which it is most diffioult to feed the cattle, but in 
August édjra is agein procurable, 

Most of the horses and ponies in thie district oome from 
Bellis and cleowbere in the United Provinces, but a fow are bred 
im Saran both for domestic use and alev for sale at fairs, The 
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principal faire aro the Sonpur fair, the Godna fair held at Revel- 
ganj in November, the Siljauri and Mehnar fairs in February, 
and the Thawe fair in March, Of these fairs by far the most 
important is that held at Sonpur, which is, in fact, one of the 
largest cattle and horse fairs in India. It is held on the full 
moon of November every year and lasts about a fortnight; » 
fuller description of this fair will be found in Chapter XV. A 
cattle show is also held annually at Sripur. Veterinary relief is 
afforded at a veterinary dispensary at Larpur under the manage- 
ment of the Hathwa Kaj, 
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It has been explained im the previous chapter that Saran is 
not dependent on any one crop, tho area under cultivation - being Liaamure 
fairly evenly divided among the three grout harvests of the 
year. No one harvest has such a predummancy ax to dwarf the 
others, and past experience has shown that it requires the failure 
of two of the three harvests of the yeur to cause famine. Ip this 
respect, Siran 18 different from other distnicts of Bihar, where 
the cultivators aro mauly dependent on winter rice, and there 
is also this marked distinction that im Saran the latter orop ix not 
confined to any ono tract as at is eleewhere, but 18 found im 
scattered portions throughou! the distmet Still, nearly one-fifth 
of the district is, to a large exten’ dey endent for ite prosperity on 
the aghan: harvest, and is Lalie to suffer reverely moa yeur of 
drought. Every thina, except Sonpur, contams a considerable 
proportion of this arca, and ite scattered nature makes famine 
administration in Sdran an anyious and difficult task. One 
of the most striking features of tho district is the presence, in 
nearly all parts of it, of largo low-lying tracts of land in which 
only ayham rice can be grown. Ifthe agham crop is a failure, 
such tracts are bound to suffer severely, even although the 
high lands by which they are eurrounded may have secured s 
good bhados and rai harvest. Thus, in the famine of 1897, 
though general distress was averted from Sian, the stress in 
certain parts of the district was greater than elsewhere. he rios 
crop was the greatest failure; and it was in tht tracts where rice 
was the only or the principal crop that eerious distress occurred, 
In five out of the ten thinss, viz. in Mirganj, Gopalganj, 
Mashrak, Parsi and Sonpur, bhadoi occupies over 40 per cent, and 
rabi over 55 per cent. of the net cropped area; and of those 
thanas it may be safely said that they are, as a whole, practically 
secure from famine, unless a feiluro of the rains, resulting in 
disaster to the Laadoi and cghani crops, is followed by « failure - 
of the rati. The Siwao eubdivision, on the other hand, with 
comparatively large area under aghani crops and a amall ares 
under als, is liable to suffer first in case of 6 failure of the 
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rains, At the same time, famine could never be really severe for 
more than a few months, unless the rabi crops failed also. In 
the remaining thanas, Manjhi and Chapra, the area under bhadoi 
and aghani crops is equally «distributed, while the percentage 
under rabi is considerably above the district average. In these 
thinas, too, severe and widespread famine is said to be an 
impossibility, unluss there is a failure of all the harvests of the 
year. 
Taking tho district asa whole, it is less dependent on the 
winter rice crop than any other district in North Bihar, though 
there are tracts in various parts in which winter rice is predomin~ 
ant. In these limited areas the failure of that crop is followed 
by severo distresa; but in Saran, as a whole, the rice is the least 
important crop of all and the ral: the most important. Thus, 
though a failure of the winter rice does not plunge the district, 
Asn whuly, ito such dire distress as Muyvaffarpur, Champaran or 
Darbhanga, large tracts must always be seriously affected by a 
failure of the monsoon ; and its dense population, almost entirely 
dependent cn agriculture, the indebtedness of a large part of the 
agricultural class, and the small average size of holdings must 
always make it a source of anxiety in any year of short harvests 
and high prices. 

Since Saran came under British rule there have been five 
severe famines, viz, in 1770, 1788, 1866, IST4 and 1897, the 
history of which is an interesting Mudy of the development of 
the administration of famine relief 

There are few details regarding the course of the terrible famine 
of 1770 in Sarav. It appears from tho record left by Muhammad 
Reza Khan aud from letters of Mr. Thomas Rumbold, Chief 
of Patna, that there were heavy floods in August 1768 in several 
parts of Bihar. followed by intense and continued drought, 
relieved only by showers during the rainy season of 1769, In 
1770 terrible and widespread famine ensued, and in April 1770 
we find Mr. Alexander, the Suyervisor of Bihar, reporting that 
the depopulation in the interior was more rapid than could be 
imagined by any one who had not witnessed it: while in June 
1770 the Hon. John Cartier, the President and Governor, 
informed the gentlemen of the Select Committee that the 
mortality among the people in the Bihar Province had already 
amounted to nearly two hundred thousand. Practically the only 
step taken to relieve the general distress was a composition with 
the farmers, by which the demand was proportioned to their 
actual ability to pay ; two-thirds of the actaal crops being taken, 
tnd no demand made from those who had ncthing. The result 
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was that collections, though poor, were much better than was 
anticipated, owing to the high price at which grain was sold. 
On the recommendation of Mr. Rumbold, a sum of one lakk waa 
remitted from the revenue in Sarddr Saran, and Rs. 1,60,250 in 
Sarkar Champaran at the end of 1769; besides a deduction from 
the demand to the extent of Re. 1,20,000, which had already 
been sanctioned at the beginning of that year. 

There is some interesting oorrespondence showing the action Famine of 
taken by the Collector of Sarau in 1783 to prohibit exportation, 17m. 
and to force the dealers to sell to any person who wanted grain, 
and to break down monopolies. Ho proposed, among other 
things, that all grain which any one should attempt to export, 
contrary to the meaning of the prohivition, should be confiscated 
and depouted in s safe place by tho Collector, to bo delivered 
by him gratis to the poor. Le justufied these eatraordinary 
proposals on the grounds that the conduct of the monopolists 
during the famine of 177 tended in a great degree to bring on 
aud afterwards to continue that calamity. Wo fiud, however, 
that on the 19th Octuber 1783, Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Shore 
(Lord Teignmoth) wrote from Patna, to which place he seems 
to have been spocially deputea, that he had directed the Collectors 
of Séran and Tirhut to remove every embargo on the free 
exportation of grain from their districts, holding that the greatest 
distress required relief first, aud that merchants would dispose 
of their gram wherever they could do #0 to the best advantage ; 
and that they would only continue to export it as long as the 
scarcity was greater than within their district. The Council fully 
approved the measures taken by Mr. Shiore. 

The famine of 1866 was caused by bad harvests in three famine of 
successive yours and by a general rise in the price of food, 1566 
uneooompanied by any advance in wages. The autumn crops 
of 1864 had partially failed, the radi crops of 1865 had been 
severely injured by hail ; and this was followed by a failure of 
both the maize and rice crops, the outturn “of the latter being 
only one-third of the average. Mach, therefore, depended on the 
winter crops, the sowing of which had been retarded by want of 
rain and want of seed; but the hopes founded on them were 
frustrated by hailstorm which ravaged the district from its 
extreme north-western corner to its eastern limit, where it is 
bounded by the Gandak. Thetract affected was about 35 miles 
Jong by 8 miles broad ; acd so complete was the destruction that 
it was said that almost every blade of corn and green leaf had 
been. destroyed. The effect of this storm was to involve in ruin all 
cultivators within ite reach and to deprive the labouring clases of 
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employment, They had, in fact, no means of support till the next 
sowing season, three or four months distant. In the mean- 
time, Re. 3,000 were sent to some indigo planters, in localities 
whore the distress was keenest, to afford some relief by road- 
waking. Work was also started at Siwin; and some hundreds 
were thus supported till April, when funds ran short and the 
the works were stopped. ; 

No other relief measures were adopted till June, when the 
distribution of gratuitous reliet was started at 11 centres. Road 
works were recommenced in July, and 1,800 persons were thus 
employed in July, August and September; but the relief came 
too late. Tho Collector had reported, towards the end of 1865, 
that everything depended on the rabi crops; and that if these 
failed, as they did, there would be frightful distress. In the words 
of My. Cockerell— A clear case for extensive relicf measures 
hud arison; jot uv provision tor affording relief on a scale 
at all commensurate with the need of the people was attempted, 
till late in the mouth of June; aud consequently, a vast number 
of those whe came to the reliet centres to obtain food, were 
already in a moribund state, to whom the tirst meal gave the 
death blow.” Altogether, 8,170 persons are said to have died from , 
starvation and disease, and in no month did the daily average 
number of persons receiving relief of one kind or another 
exooed 7,000, 

The famine of 1874 was due to the deficient and abnormally 
distributed rainfall of 1873, aggravated by unfavourable weather 
and short crops in the preceding year. In 1872 the rain- 
fall in the headquarters subdivision was 9 inches under the 
normal quantity. and though ite happy distribution mitigated 
greatly the ovil effects of such an unusual absence of moisture, 
it could not wholly avert them. In the Siwin subdivision, on 
the other hand, the rainfall in 1872, though up to the average, 
was badly distributed. The general effect was that for the 
district, as a whole, the autumn crop yielded fairly ; the rice crop 
was five-eighthe of an average crop, and the winter crop of 
18783 was about one-eighth short of an average. Thus the year 
1873-74 was ushered in by a year which was itself unssasonable, 
and prices during the earlier months of 1873 were considerably 
above the rates which usually prevail at that period. In 1878, 
although the total rainfall was only four or five inehés below the 
average of the ten preceding years, its distribution was pheno- 
menally abnormal. There was no rain in May, and the monsoon 
reins did not break till late in June. On the other hand, out of 
he total rainfall of 33°83 inches during the whole year over 96 
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taches fell in July and August. In September, a month a 


which rice demands copious moisture, only ane inch of rain 
fell, and the last three months of the year were absolujely 
rainless. 

The result was that the cropa were more or leas defiaent in all 
parts of the district, except along the banks of the Gogra. The 
maize yielded hardly three-eighths of an ordinary crop ; and the 
fice crop failed almost entirely. In the Barauli outpost 
and Basantpur thana, bordering the Gandak, the deficiency waa 
greatest ; and to the west of Hathwa, where the main crop was 
rioe, and the harvests had been deflcient for three succesaive'years, 
eevere distress was mevitable. By the nuddle of January rive 
was selling at 1) and 11 seors a rupee, and relief works were 
opened. As early as the 10th February, there were 70,000 
persons employed on relief works, many of whom were wemen 
and persons who do not ordinamly resort to this kind of labour. 
By the beginning of Juno the avcrage daily numbe: of persons 
on relief works rose to 226,060, but 1t more nearly resembled 
asystem of gratuitous relief without its stigma, as most were on 
daily wages, onlv a few domg piece-work, which was redused 
shy the lugher castes, such us Urahmans and Rajputs, In 
all, 62 relief circles had bev opened, the agency of indigo 
planters bemg resorted to whorever pomible. Advances of 
cash and food grains were also actively pushed on. Orders had 
been rssued in May that all payments should be made in grain, 
bat by the let June only 30,000 maunds out of nearly 520,000 
maunds of Government grain had been consumed; and of the 
rice imported by the Hathwi Kaj, whose estates lay in the moat 
distressed parts, only 11,000 out of 124,000 maunds had been 


During the fortmght ending the 17th June the average daily 
number employed on works ads anood to 220,855; but the number 
began to fall as soon as the rains began, and the éhado: crop, 
which was a good one on the whole, though damaged by inun- 
dations and excessive rainfall in some parts, greatly relieved 
the pressure. But in September there was & very high flood, 
the Ganges rising 11 inches above the level of the flood‘ of 
1871, which inundated Chapr8. Nearly one-sixth of the 
whole district wes submerged, more or less, especially the thinas 
of Dighwirs, Chapré and Parsi. During the fortnight ending 
the llth Beptember, the average daily number on relief works 
was 121,719, the number on chantable relief 60,875. From the 
Ute to the 24th September there was a serious want of rain, 
which gave rise to gloomy snticipstions regarding the ontingn 
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of the winter crops. But the fall of rain, varying from 4 to 18 
inches, during the following fortnight saved the rice ; and relief 
opesations were soon afterwards brought to an end. The amount 
of relief given by the State was very great. During the year 610 
tons of grain were distributed, 6,410 tons sold for cash, 17,894 
tons advanced on loan, and 11,487 tons paid as wages, or in all 
1,019,228 mounds. Besides this, Rs 2,92,663 were distributed in 
cash, Its. 6,41,477 advanced on Joan, and Rs. 15,06,412 paid 
as wages. The pendulum had swung forward with a ven- 
geance, and although no lives were lost by starvation as in 
1866, the result was attained at an enormous and unnecessary 
cost. It 18 easy to bo wise after the event, but it is generally 
admitted that the measures taken erred on the side of extrav- 
aganoe and led to demoralization. 

The famine of 1897 was due fo deficiént and ill-distributed 
rainfall. ‘fle rain was short in September 1895, and from the 
Ist Octuber 1895 to the 3Uth June 1896 only 2°71 inches fell. 
In 1896 the rains commenced late in June, and from the 
first were insufficient, the monsoon current from the east 
soeming to be exhausted before it reached Saran; and two 
long periods of drought occurred in August and September, 
In June the fall was only 2-68 inches as against a normal fall 
of 6 42 inches, in July the fall was 34 inches short, and in August 
the deficiency was an inch and a half; but worse was to come, for 
in September only 125 inches fell against an average of 7°45 
inches, and none fell after the middle of that month or in 
October. Thus, the three asterisms of the Hathtyd, Chiird and 
Sweats, which are the most important in the whole agricultural 
year, passed without a drop of rain in this district. The deficiency 
was equivalent to 47 85 per cent. of the normal fall, the total 
rainfall from the Ist April to the lst November being only 22:32 
inches, in place of a normal fall of 42°80 inches, The district 
average for the whole of the year 1897 was 24:03 inches, the 
lowest on record The result was that the bhadoi was only a 
6-anns crop, the aghani rice 1} annas, and the rats, which was 
much helped by the winter rains, 12} annas, The failure 
of the winter rice was the greatest, and following the serious 
failure of the b4ados crop, which is very important in Saran, 
the position was oritical. Prices also, which had been for some 

high, notwithstanding good harvests, rose very high in 
October 1896; and the general distress and famine throughout 
Northern and Central India heightened the anxiety, 

The first symptoms of real distress did not appear till Deosm- 

her and January, although test relief works were opened in the 
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north-west and west of the Gopilganj subdivision at the end of 
November and beginning of December. Experience soon proved, 
however, that relief works were an unatiefactory test. An wn- 
precedented number of males had emigrated, the result being that 
in numerous cases houses had been left with the women and 
children in charge of a single man. The people, therefore, found 
themselves unable to resort to relief works, unless they wore close 
to their houses. It was.also obvious that, wherevor relief worka 
were opened under the provisions of the Famine Code, the people 
of neighbouring villages would swarm to them whether in actual 
distreas or not. The Collector accordingly came to tho conclusion 
that it was neosssary to organize quickly a system of gratuitous 
relief, and to make reliof werk 4 onerous as possible. The largest 
number of relief works open at any time was 52; and the largest 
number of persons actually employed on relief worka at any .time 
was 23,711 in the month of May 1897, representing a percentage 
of 1:05 of the population of the affected area, Gratuitous relief 
was found necessary at an early date for the reasons alroady atated, 
and was promptly organized. At the samo time, the number 
relieved waa at no time excessive, and was never more than 

, 60,605, Owing to very heavy rair causing floods in June, whioh 
destroyed some of the Lhado: crop, July was perhaps the worst 
month that the people of Saran had to go through. 

Most of the relief was given at centres in the shape of grain 
doles ; and the proportion relieved in poor-houses and kitchens was 
insignificant till the end of July, when extensive kitchen relief 
was firet organized for the benefit of the children, the bulk of 
whom were of the lowest class, living from hand to mouth. The 
result of the efforts made by the authorities was that not a single 
death from starvation was authenticated, and it was not till 
Angust that the death-rate began to excoed the normal, owing to 
malaria in an intensified form acting on a population reduced 
by insufficient food. ‘ 

The following account of the course of the famine is quoted 
from the report of the Commissione~, Sir James Bourdillon, x c.8.1., 
who had himself been Collector of Saran. ‘The expected severity 
of the distrees was greatly mitigated by three facta: in the first 
place, the district in the best of years never supports itself, 
and its people always live very largely on imported grain, 
ao that when the harvesta failed and prices began to rise, all that 
the’ merchants hai to do was to extend their operations, 
Secondly, Saran has long been known as a district from which the 
inhabitants emigrate very largely, both quasi-permanently and 
tor shorter periods in the winter in search of employment ; moat 
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of these emigrants send remittances to theii homes, the total 
amounting to a very large sum every year, and being larger 
thaw ever in 1896-97, while the temporary emigrants bring 
home with them a farther portion of their earnings, Lastly, both 
indigo and the poppy are extensively grown in the distriot, 
and large aums thus pass into the hands of the people as the 
wages of labour. 

‘In these cireumstances, general distress was averted from 
Saran, but in certain parts of the district the stress was greater 
than elsewhere : the rice crop was the greatest failure, and henes 
it was in the tracts where rice was the only or the principal crop 
that ser’ous distross occurred, and this circumstanee acoounte for 
the curiously variegated character of the Saran famine map. 
The Gopalganj subdivision was the most severely affected, for 
this subdivision contains many large rice swamps, especially 
i: the nerth and sorth-west of both its thanas, and also a 
spocially bad tract in the south-east of the subdivision, north 
of Mashrak, where the soil is poor, the cultivation not so good 
as elwwhere, and where the crops were a more complete failure. 
In the Siwan subdivision the worst tracts were a large area in 
the Darauli thana on the west, a broad strip of the country 20, 
miles long by 16 broad on both sides of the Siwan-Tajpur 
road, and a smaller tract to the esst around the police station 
of Basantpur. Inthe Sadar subdivision, the worat tracts were 
a tract to the north of Mashrak police station, which in effect is 
a part of the bad tract in Hasantpur and the seriously affected 
tract in the south-east of Gopilganj above enumerated, a strip of 
24 miles by 8 tothe east of the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway line and between it and the Garkha-Siwin road, and p 
small tract in the extreme south-east of the district. 

“* All these tracts were not equally affected throughout the time 
of soarcity, since the area was somewhat contracted when the rabi 
was out, but during the worst months (May, June and July) the 
whole district wha more or lesa affected, except the Dighwari 
thina in the south-east and the didra lands along the Gogra 
and Gandak rivers; while the severely distressed tract included 
the whole of the Gopalganj subdivision, two-thirds of the Siwin 
subdivision and about half the Sadar subdivision. When the stress 
relaxed a little, relief was first felt in those tracts Which grew, 
bhadot crops, while in those in which rice was the only or the 
principal crop, relief works and gratuitous relief were maintained 
till the end of September.” 

The district has always bean peculiarly lisble to floods, fer 
‘when the rainfall is unusually heavy, the drainage chanagls are 
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unable to contain all the water, and large tracts are inundated; 
the consequences are specially disastrous when the waters of the 
smaller rivers are backed up by high floods in the great 
rivers into which they flow The old records are full of com- 
plaints about these inundations, which in many cases rendered 
remissions of revenue necessary For instance, in September 
1787, the Collector reported that several parganas were entirely 
under wator, andthe whole of the bhadoi and a great part of the 
aghans crop was destroyed; villages had been thrown down, und 
several lives lost the amall rivers flowing from the Gandak 
swelled to such a degree and ran with such velocity, that 
nothing could stand before the current, and many thonsand 
cattle were drowned It ssems evident from this des ription that 
the Gandak embankment was not then in good order. Sinve the 
end of the Ikth century, this exbankment has more oy less 
completely ;rotected the north-eastern side of the district; but 
it is still exposed to fluod on the south-west and suath from the 
Gograé and Ganges. 

In 1871, the town of Chapra was inundated by the combined Phood of 
floods of those two rivera; and mi ISTE there was a atil) 1874 
higher flood, when the water ros) more (han 5 foet above the 
general level of the town, and Chapri was only saved by an 
embankment, which had fortunately been raid and strengthened 
asarchef work in 1874 It was possible tu sail over a great 
part of the south-eastern portion of the distnet, which was a soa 
of water. 

In 1899, again, a flood in the Gogra, which breached the prod of 
gamindan embankment from Manjln to Taypur Ghat on the 1890, 
Gogré, and that along the western bank of the Taha, caused 
much damage to the ¢hador and agham: crops, beades loss of 
houses, cattle and stored grain in a long stripof country, extend- 
ing over 182 square mules, mainly m the Manylu, Darauli and 
Chapré thanas = The flood level on this occasion rose more than 
4 feet above the general level of the town of Chapra. 

In September 1498 another serious flood occurred owing to Fiood of 
abnormally heavy rain, nearly 20 inches of rain falling in 20 1898. 
days. ‘Ihe inundation which ensued was, however, not due to 
breaches in the msin embankments, though some subsidiary 
embankments were overtopped ; and though the northern portion 
of Chapri was waterlogged for the greater part of the month, 
there was no such flooding of the town as occurred in 1890, It 
was directly ceased by the boundary rivers being in high flood, 
with the result that tho tributary streams became enormous 
Aaskwatexs. esnecially the Dah&. which flooded the country along 
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its course as far as Mirgarj. Thetracts where the water acoumu- 
Iatod most and stood longest were the contre and south-east of the 
district, and about one-fourth of 440,000 acres of paddy and 
587,000 acres of bhadut crops were damaged. Great temporary 
discomfort was caused by the collapse of houses in the villages, 
but as they were merely mud huts, they were easily replaced 
without any great expense. The cultivators, moreover, were 
compensated for this loss and the damage to the crops by the 
abundant moisture left in the land and the rich silt deposited by 
the ovorflow of tho rivers. 

The lust. serious flood oocurred at the end of August 1906, 
chiofly in the area between the Gandak river and the Gandak 
embankmont, along certain spill channels of the Gandak, such 
astho ahd, and along the banks of the Gogra river. The most 
seriously affectad tract wee a strip of land in the Gupalganj sub- 
division, along the banks of the Gandak to the north of the 
embankment. Hore *the crops were mostly washed away, but 
this is a tract liable {0 periodical inundation, as it lios ontside the 
embankmont, and is oxposed to floods whenever the Gandak over 
flows. ‘The tract of land along the river Gogri and south of the 
Chepra-Darauli road, from Guthni down to Manjhi in the Siwin , 
subdivision, also sutfered much. The area of the tract seriously 
affooted was approximately 175 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 116,000 ; while tho area of tho tract slightly affected was 
cetimated at 25 square miles, and its population at 20,000. The 
damage caused both to dhados and aghani crops, together with 
the high prices of principal food-graims* then prevailing, made 
it nooessary to give some relief fo fhe people in these tracts. Test 
relief works were opened, but failed to attract Iabourers; and 
it was found sufficient to grant Rs. 53,400 as loans to the 
agricultural classes, and to expend Rs, 2,300 in gratuitous relief, 
in addition to Re. 10,400 spent by the Hathwa Raj in kitchen 
relief and on works. 

To protect the country against inundations caused by the. 
overflow of its great boundary rivers, extensive protective works 
are necessary. The Gandak is embanked on both sides through- 
out its course from Tribeni, where it leaves the hill country, 
to its junction with the Ganges at Sonpur. The length of the 
embankment in this district is 99 milea, extending from the village 
of Motihari in the north to Sonpur in the south, and there are 
subsidiary embankments, known as Chsarki embankments, with a 
length of 24 miles. The Gandak embankment is one of the oldest’ 
embankments in the Province ; for it appears from the Collectorate 
papers that one Dhausi Ram, the Neib of Muhammad; Kasim. 
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Khan, Sabohkdar of Bihar, spent over s lakh of rupees in making 
this embankment in or about the year 1756. Between that date 
and 1796 nothing was done to keep the embankment in sepair, 
with the result that it gave way af several points and destructive 
floods occurred In 1797, however, it appears to have been 
brought under the management of Government, which spent 
nearly Rs 36,000 on its repair, recovering almost the whole of 
this sum from the zamindars of the tract of country protected. 
Partial repairs continaed to be carried out for the next 25 years, 
but the embankment was far from giving complete protection, 
and dostrurtive floods continued to imundate the country, 
Betwoon 1820 and 1825 the works had fallon into sueh a 
ruifious state that the zan indars petitioned Government to repair 
them thoroughly, or to allow thom to do so, and eventually 
it was deculed to re construct the embankment under profrgaional 
supervision The work was carned out in 1830 

Since that date, periodical repairs have buon carried out when 
required, the sums expended bemg recovered from the zamindins 
throughout the distriet in proportion to the amount of Govern. 
ment revenue vayablo by them The embankment is now 
maintained under a contrac fi 20 yoars, from the Ist April 
1900, under which the camindira pay an embankment cosa 
assensol af Hy 25900 perannum The management of it 
rests with the Publu Works Department, in which is vested 
the right of pasturage and of trees growing on it, It is 12 to 
13 feet high, and the top is sufficiently wide for tho passage of 
bullock carts 

Though doubts have been raised as to whethor the embank- 
ment has been constructed in the most advantageous position 
throughout, it haa, on the whole, served its purpose well, having 
been badly breached only once in 1872, when the damage done 
by the inundation was estimated at Re 2,00,000, and the cropa of 
about 30 villages were completely destroyed. As far, therefore, 
as the Gandak is concerned, the distri has haf complete protec 
tion since 1880, and partial protection since as far back as 1766, 
Jt cannot be maintained, however, that the shutting out of the 
Gandak water has been attended with unmixed benefits. Before 
the embankment .was erected, the various stroams and waters 
courses, which intersect the district, roceived cach year a large 
volume of pure, fregh water, which they ultimately conveyed 
to the Ganges. Now, however, this no longer happens, and the 
little water that they contain during the cold and hot weather 
is stagnent aod malarious. In years of drought, irrigation is no 
longer feasible from these sources, as it onoc was; and the banks 


